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From Acorn to Oak—and the Women In Between 


The Federal Suffrage Amendment Which Was Lost by Just One Vote in the United States 
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Franklin Simon a Co 


A Store of Individual Shops 
Fifth Avenue, 37th and 38th Sts., New York 


NEW SPRING MODELS 


BOYS’ WASHABLE SUITS 
Of Guaranteed Fast Color Materials 


No. 461—Boys’ Regulation Middy Suit with 
blouse of heavy white drill, long middy 
trousers, collar and cuffs of blue Palmer 
cloth; blouse may be worn outside of trousers; 
also made with long white drill trousers and 
blue serge collar and cuffs; “y with khaki 
drill long trousers, collar and cuffs. 
; 5.95 


Sizes 3 to 10 years. 


No. 463—Boys’ Middy Suit with blouse of 
blue Palmer cloth or brown cotton gabardine; 
knee length trousers, collar and cuffs of navy 
blue serge. Sizes 4 to 10 years. 7.50 


Prompt Delivery Free, Anywhere in the United States 
PHONE 6900 GREELEY 
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Keep Posted! 


The Woman Citizen 


HE Woman’s National Political 

Weekly is the authoritative med- 
ium through which you can keep fully 
posted as to the progress of modern 
women. 


Send your check or money order for $2.00 
today to the Subscription Department of 
The Woman Citizen, 171 Madison Avenue. 
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| 
| Real Mattress Cleanliness | 


Bed-ticking is a sieve-like fabric, which allows foreign matter | 
to filter through and become a fixture in the mattress. Re- 
covering such bedding is an uncleanly makeshift. 


What is needed is an antiseptic, washable 


| Excelsior ,2U2722 Protector 
| , 


QUILTED 
which really solves this vexing problem. | 
Made of bleached Muslin padded with white | 
wadding—wash easily—dry light and fluffy as 

| 


new. 
Look for the trade-mark 
sewed on every Pad 


_ EXCELSIOR QUILTING CO. 


15 Laight Street New York City 
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CIRCULATION CONTEST 

Because of the failure of the contestants in the Woman 
Citizen Circulation Contest to name the County and the Local 
Club which should have credit for subscriptions, it proves im- 
possible for the Woman Citizen to make the award of the 
$25.00 prize to the County and the award of the $25.00 prize 
to the Local Club sending in the largest number of subscrip- 
tions over one hundred, in accord with the announced terms 
of the contest. 

Also, since no one qualified as a co-operating subscriber, 
everybody instructing that subscriptions be credited direétly 
to the state association, we are unable to make that award as 
originally planned. By the terms of the contest no one could 
be a cooperating subscriber in a state that had already taken 
up the work in an official way. 

The fairest adjustment seems to be to award the second, 
third and fourth prizes to the states finishing in the second, 
third and fourth positions in the contest. Authority to make 
this change, under certain conditions, is given us in a ruling 
just received from the post office department. The ruling 
follows: 

“You are informed that in the next issue of the publication 
you should carry a notice to contestants to the effect that un- 
less the desired information is furnished, you will proceed to 
award the 2nd and 3rd prizes to the state associations in those 
states from which the 2nd and 3rd largest number of subscrip- | 
tions were received. After several weeks have been allowed } 
to elapse from the date of the publication of this notice you 
may proceed to award those prizes as stated in the notice, pro- 
vided sufficient data has not been furnished by contestants to 
enable you to award those prizes in accordance with the terms 
of the original order.” 

In compliance with this ruling we publish the proposed 
change, which will become effective in due time, unless the | 


data is forthcoming. 
Tre Woman CitIzEN CORPORATION. 
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GH. Altman & Cn. 


THE LATEST WORD IN FASHIONS 


for Men, Women and the Younger Set 











VISITORS 
from Out of Town are cordially invited to visit the Store when 
in New York 











Madison Avenue - Hifth Avenue, New York 
Chirty-fourth Street Chirty-fifth Street 



































Sport Hats 
and 


Straw Sailors 


PORT HATS which have been 
S designed and produced with a 
careful regard for the Knox 
Standard of excellence and traditional 


quality. 

Hats of milan, split straws, Kofu, 
Bangkok and Leghorn. _ Straight, 
banded sailors, Tricorne models, roll 
brim sailors and novelty sport hats. 


SIX DOLLARS TO SIXTEEN 
KNOX HAT COMIPAN Y 


Incorporated 
452 Fifth Avenue at 40th Street 
196 Fifth Avenue at 23rd Street 161 Broadway, Singer Building 
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| “We shall fight for the things which we have always carried nearest our hearts—for democracy, for | 
| the right of those who submit to authority to have a voice in their own government.” | 





Their Birthday and Your Pledge 


Susan B. Anthony, born February 15, 1820; Anna Howard Shaw, born February 14, 1847. 


Owing to demands on our space to accommodate the news on the Senate vote. we 


2 were unable to present to our readers last week 


‘ the birthday tribute we had scheduled in honor of the famous suffrage valentine—Miss Anthony and Dr. Shaw. 
Although belated by a week, it follows below as an indispensable feature of our yearly program.—Ep. 


2 week held the birthday of Susan B. Anthony. It like- 


wise held the birthday of Anna Howard Shaw. The day 
found the cause of suffrage admittedly triumphant. Even that 
arch opponent of democratic progress, the New York Times ad- 
mits it. On February 12, apropos to the failure of the United 
States Senate to supply the one vote necessary to pass the Federal 
Suffrage Amendment, the 7imes said in its editorial columns, 
“Tts triumph is but postponed.” 

Look back even cursorily over the long years between the 
suffrage glory of today and the early planting of the suffrage 
seed in the barren soil of the middle of the 19th century, and you 
cannot fail to see in how great measure the growth of suffrage 
from acorn to oak is identified with the two women to whom the 
Woman Citizen’s tribute is offered—one the great organizer, the 
other the great orator of the woman movement 

Susan B, Anthony—Anna Howard Shaw! 

The names leap out with a radiance from the suffrage record. 

Words are dull carriers of love and admiration and gratitude. 
Nothing that can be said can express the breadth and strength of 
the compulsion upward and onward that these two women have 
laid on other women. 

The whole story is in today’s greeting from Dr. Shaw. Note 
well how entirely she stays in the fight. Does she come bothering 
about your service, your loyalty? No! Seventy-two years young, 
she comes pledging hers. 

Their birthday may not be our birthday, but Dr. Shaw’s pledge 


can be our pledge. 


Greetings ! 
From Dr. Anna Howard Shaw 
i aes years roll round in such rapid succéssion that we can 
scarcely realize that a/little more than seventy years have 
passed since the first suffrage convention in America met in 
the little Methodist Church in Seneca Falls, N. Y. For three 
score and ten years the women of this so-called foremost republic 
in all the world; women whose ancestors sought freedom and 


refuge from oppression; women who side by side with men 
trekked through forest and plains and over trackless moun- 
tains; women who endured the weary loneliness, dangers and 
privations of pioneer life to open to the world a nation for 
free people, for three score and ten years these women have en- 
dured with burning hearts a sense of injustice and ingratitude 
from a country which, in every hour of its need, has never failed 
to call upon them for the most arduous and unrequited service 
and never failed to receive it to the full measure of women’s 
ability. For that country has refused recognition of their worth 
and their service by refusing to grant to them that political free- 
dom which it boasts that it bestows upon all the oppressed of 
the earth. , 

While the women of the United States have watched and 
toiled and waited, those in the Old World, in nation after nation, 
have received political enfranchisement, until, to-day, our 
country, of all the nations which fought to make the world 
safe for democracy, occupies the unenviable position of stand- 
ing alone in denying democracy to women. 

Yet we are nearing the goal. A sense of obligation is stirring 
the souls of mankind. Women are sharing in the general recog- 
nition of human responsibility and rights. On this ninety-ninth 
anniversary of the birth of our incomparable leader we, with all 
the people of the world, may rejoice in a new birth of freedom 
for all mankind. 

Miss Anthony would never consider herself free as long as 
any human being was enslaved. She knew no bounds to free- 
dom, no form of justice which excluded any human being, or 
race, or country. Hers was a world spirit such as is rising to- 
day from the ashes of the fearful sacrifices which the world 
has been compelled to make that it may understand the mean- 
ing and oneness of life—that when one suffers all suffer. 

Our goal is in view, the toil and weariness are over. One 
more supreme effort, a few more months of service, and we shall 
be in possession of the glorious heritage of political freedom 


bequeathed to generations yet unborn. 
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What a benefaction and what a heritage! Thrice blessed are 
they who have been considered worthy to share in its service. 
The crown of our joy is that we are not alone in the hope of 
speedy victory. 

During the last five years all civilized peoples have rallied to 
our standard and have fought the battle we have waged for 
seventy years—and all are sharing the victory. 

To all who have consciously or unconsciously contributed to 
this triumph of the spirit of democracy over autocracy, of right 
over wrong, of human justice over national pride and power; 
in a word, of the right and opportunity of men and women to 
work out their salvation in this world as well as the world to 
come, I pledge my loyalty and service until the goal is won. 

Ever faithfully yours, 
(Signed) ANNA Howarp SHAw. 


The Wisconsin Victory 


ISCONSIN observed Lincoln’s birthday by taking its place 
W in the rapidly growing list of presidential suffrage states 
on February 12, when the Senate, by a vote of 28 to 4, concurred 
with the House in granting the women of the state the right to 
participate in the election of the President of the United States. 
The House had passed the suffrage bill, introduced by Represen- 
tative Coe on February 7, by a vote of 80 to 8. 

The Wisconsin victory makes the fourth important gain for the 
suffrage cause within a period of less than three weeks. First 
came the decision in the Nebraska court on January 25, which 
upheld the right of the women of the state to enjoy the privileges 
of citizenship granted them in the presidential suffrage bill passed 
by the Nebraska Legislature in 1917. Then, in rapid succession, 
came the Vermont victory on February 6, granting Vermont 
women presidential suffrage, in addition to the right of municipal 
suffrage given them in 1917. Then the landslide vote in the In- 
diana Legislature giving the women of that state the right to vote 
in presidential elections. 

Now comes the Wisconsin vicjory. These important suffrage 
victories promise to make the year 1919 even more notable in 
suffrage history than the year 1918, which saw the greatest ex- 
pansion of the woman suffrage movement in its fifty years of 
campaigning. The women of twenty-four states now have the 
right to vote in presidential elections. The Wisconsin victory 
adds thirteen electoral votes to those already contributed by states 
having presidential suffrage, making a total of 245. The num- 
ber of Senators representing states where women vote for Presi- 
dent is increased to 48 and the number of Congressmen to 197. 
The number of women of twenty-one years and over in these 
states is increased by 653,936, or to more than 12,500,000, ap- 
proximately one-half of the total number of women of voting 
age in the United States. 

But little time was required for the passage of the suffrage bill 
by the Wisconsin Senate. It was called up for consideration as a 
special order, and in one hour and a half it had been passed by a 
vote of seven to one. Opponents made repeated efforts to delay 
its passage but were quickly defeated on every motion. Senator 
Benfy presented a petition from the Wisconsin Association Op- 
posed to Woman Suffrage, which urged the defeat of the measure 
on the ground that as the United States had defeated the Federal 
Amendment there was no longer any occasion for the Wisconsin 
Legislature to “ play politics.” 

Senator Anderson, a suffrage supporter, objected to the intro- 
duction of the anti-suffrage petition, declaring, “I consider this 
an insult to this body.” A similar declaration was made by Sena- 
tor Skogmo, who declared that equal suffrage was the basis of 


democracy, and quoted from Lincoln to prove his point. Sena- 
tor Skogmo answered charges that the measure would not “ stand 
water ” by declaring that its author was well satisfied as to the 
constitutionality of such an act. 

Numerous supporters of suffrage were heard during the brief 
debate that followed, despite the frantic and unavailing efforts of 
the opposition to postpone action. Senator Roe then declared that 
he was going to vote for suffrage because he did not want it said 
that Germany had taken the lead in granting the franchise to its 
women. Senator Wilcox declared that there was no constitu- 
tional requirement for the submission of such an act as the presi- 
dential suffrage bill to the vote of the people. 

The previous question was ordered by a vote of 25 to 7, and 
repeated attempts to delay action were ruled out of order. ‘The 
bill was ordered to a third reading and then came the vote on the 
passage of the bill, with one Senator absent. 


To Repeat 


F course you read the Call to the Convention in last week’s 
Woman Citizen, but by way of emphasis we repeat that 
the National American Woman Suffrage Association will hold 
its Jubilee Convention in St. Louis at the Hotel Statler, March 
24-29, inclusive. The convention will celebrate the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the granting of woman suffrage by Wyoming, the 
first commonwealth in the world to grant the suffrage to women. 
It will also celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of the founding of 
the National American Woman Suffrage Association. And, fin- 
ally, it will celebrate the unprecedented victories won by suffrage 
in the years 1918 and 1919. Those victories include, in this 
country, in 1918, the winning of three states, Michigan, Okla- 
homa and South Dakota to full suffrage, and primary suffrage 
in Texas; and, in 1919, the winning of presidential suffrage in 
Indiana, Vermont and Wisconsin. 

Abroad suffrage has scored far more extensive victories during 
the two years. In England, Ireland, Scotland, Wales, Canada, 
Austria, Germany, Hungary, Czecho-Slovakia, and Poland, 
women were granted the suffrage in 1918, while in 1919 Sweden 
and Holland have both been committed to the reform by their 
governments. Today 20 foreign countries in all are on the suf- 
frage roster. Fifteen of the United States have full suffrage. 
Four have given women presidential and municipal suffrage ; two 
have given primary suffrage; three have given presidential suf- 
frage only; two have given municipal suffrage in charter cities 
and 12 others have given minor forms of suffrage. 

In spite of the defeat of the Federal Suffrage Amendment in 
the 65th Congress, the onrush of suffrage is proved by the 
record too mighty for congresses to withstand and the conven- 
tion will be the occasion for sounding a vast pean of victory, 
as well as the occasion for rigid inquiry into the reasons why 
the women of the democratic United States are denied a voice in 
their own government while those of monarchies and erstwhile 
monarchies are honored with political equality. 


Jubilee Convention Committees 


8 er Equal Suffrage League of St. Louis. the hostess organ- 
ization of the Jubilee Suffrage Convention of the National 
Suffrage Association to be held in St. Louis at the Hotel Statler, 
March 24-29, announces the appointment of the following com- 
mittees and chairmen: 
1. Halls and Arrangements (a. Bureau of Information ; b. Post- 
office; c. Telephones), Mrs. A. E, Reton, Mrs. Fred Taussig. 
2. Pages and Ushers: Mrs. Walter Fischel, Mrs. John Boogher, 
Miss Mary Lionberger. 
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3. Hospitality (a. Committee of 48 women; b. Housing) : Mrs. 
J. D. Dana, Mrs. Leslie Thompson. (Information bureau at 
station. ) 

4. Public Dinner: Mrs. N. D. Thompson. 

5. Odeon Meetings: Mrs. Fred Taussig. 

6. Press: Mrs. F. B. Clarke. 

. Street Speaking: Mrs. Fred English. 

8. Meetings Other Than Convention or Street: Mrs. P. B. 
Fouke. 

9. Resolutions. 

10. Credentials: Local members from Federated Clubs, ap- 
pointed by Mrs. Reton. 

11. Registration: Local members from Federated Clubs, ap- 
pointed by Mrs. Reton. 

(2. Badges: Mrs. J. A. Goodwin, 

13. Program: Mrs. A. Rauh. 

14. Hospitality National Board: Mrs. David O’Neil, Mrs. E. 
W. Stix, Mrs. Robt. McK. Jones. 


Who Speaks for Republicans 


PPONENTS of woman suffrage having challenged the right 

of the Republican National Committee to speak for the Re- 
publican Party in endorsing the Federal Suffrage Amendment, 
what the National American Woman Suffrage Association would 
like to know is, who has a right to speak for the Republican 
Party. 

Wadsworthians want to hold the Republican Party back to its 
commitments of 1916, but an immense change in popular senti- 
ment has swept the world since 1916. Since 1916 Great Britain, 
Canada, Sweden and Holland have extended the vote to their 
women, and even Germany, taking the United States at its own 


NS 


word, that it was fighting a war for democracy, has allowed the 


women to vote on members of the First Constituent Assembly. 

People are not thinking today what they thought in 1916. In 
Mr. Wadsworth’s own state since that date the men of the state 
have by a majority of over 100,000 enfranchised the women of 
his state. That vote without question included a majority of the 
Republican voters of the state. 

The Legislature of 1918 passed a resolution endorsing the Fed- 
eral Suffrage Amendment and asked Mr. Wadsworth to vote 
for it. 

In July, 1918, a State Republican Convention was held for the 
express purpose of drafting a platform, and in that platform the 
following resolution occurred: 

“ Resolved, That the Federal Suffrage Amendment has 
passed the House of Representatives by a tremendous Republican 
vote. Practically every Republican County Committee in the 
state has urged its approval. The decisive plurality for suffrage 
in this great Republican state has so clearly shown the sentiment 
of the people that we emphatically call upon the United States 
Senators from New York to vote for the submission of this 
amendment to the states.” 

Mr. Wadsworth was himself a member of the Resolutions Com- 
mittee. 

The Legislature of 1919 again passed a resolution calling 
upon Senator Wadsworth to vote for the Federal Suffrage 
Amendment. The Legislature is Republican this year, as it was 
Republican in 1917. , 

The question then arises, who has the authority to speak for the 
Republican Party? A majority of the members in the House of 
Representatives have spoken for the Federal Suffrage Amend- 
ment. A majority of Republicans in the Senate have voted for 
the Federal Suffrage Amendment. Who has authority to speak 


for the Republican Party—a majority of Republicans or Mr. 
Wadsworth? 


The State to the Senator 


IVE of the 25 Legislatures of 1919 that petitioned Con- 

gress to pass the Federal Suffrage Amendment, called upon their 
own Senators to change their vote on the suffrage question. The 
last of these was Missouri which, by an amazing unanimous House 
vote and a Senate vote of seventeen to fourteen, showed Senator 
Reed that his state is dissatisfied with his stand against woman 
suffrage. Ohio by a house vote of 79 to 31 and a Senate vote 
of 23 to 10 in favor of the suffrage resolution called upon 
Senator Pomerene to change his vote to the yes column. Idaho 
called upon Senator Borah, Nebraska upon Senator Hitchcock 
and New York upon Senator Wadsworth to transfer their votes 
from the anti to the suffrage column. 

The reversal of sentiment on the suffrage question in the 
South is interestingly illustrated in the suffrage story of one 
southern state, Texas. In August, 1916, the state Democratic 
convention refused to consider a suffrage resolution. In January, 
1917, the state Legislature refused to submit an amendment to 
the state constitution enfranchising women. In March, 1917, 
the primary suffrage bill died in committee. In March, 1918, 
the primary suffrage bill passed by large majorities tn both houses. 
In July, 1918, the women voted in the primary elections for the 
With only seventeen days in which to register, ap- 
In September, 1918, the 


first time. 
proximately 386,000 women registered. 
state: Democratic convention endorsed woman suffrage by both 
state and national methods. In January, 1919, the Legislature 
unanimously voted to submit an amendment to the state consti- 
tution enfranchising women and also memorialized the United 
States Senate in favor of the Federal Suffrage Amendment. 

Arkansas history furnishes like evidence of the growth 
of southern suffrage sentiment. There the state Legislature unan- 
imously voted this session in favor of a resolution calling upon 
the Senate to pass the Federal Suffrage Amendment. Oklahoma, 
another southern state, adopted full suffrage in November by 
what had been considered a prohibitory majority of the highest 
number of those voting in the election. Again, in Louisiana 
suffrage, submitted in November, carried all but two parishes. 

In stimulating southern campaigns the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association has followed its half century old 
policy of proving suffrage strength in the various states as a 
means of furthering the Federal Suffrage Amendment. Since 
the southern Senators have provided a large proportion of the 
opposition the three times the amendment has previously come 
to vote, on the grounds that they acted in accordance with the 
wishes of their constituents, it has been pertinent to prove that 
southern constituents favor the Federal Amendment. 


Briefs for Suffrage 


N the village of Girard, in Trumbull County, Ohio, there are 
1,100 male voters. Early in January a bond issue of $65,000 
for the purpose of building a new school house was submitted 
to these voters. Women have school but not bond suffrage in 
Ohio. Ninety-one votes were cast, 59 for the bond issue, 32 
against. In precinct C, which will benefit most largely by the 
new school, only 10 votes were polled. The issue was thus de- 
cided by less than one-eleventh of the qualified electors. 

The argument that “women wouldn’t vote if they had a 
chance ” is in constant use by the opposition as a reason for the 
continued disfranchisement of women. A motion is now in order 
to disfranchise the men of Trumbull County, Ohio. 
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Is There Room at the Top? 


N the year 1910 (see U. S. Census) 

there were over eight million women 
listed among the money-makers of 
America. 

The range of occupations in which 
the money was made was very great. 

The average amount of money earned 
was very small. 

And the place on the ladder of 
achievement was very low. 

To show the variety of occupation, it 
is necessary to list but a few items from 
the 1910 census. There were, for in- 
stance, 2,500 women dairy farmers, 476 
women fishermen and oystermen, 7,800 
women in the superior positions of the 
gardening business—gardeners, fruit 
growers, landscape gardeners, etc.; 
there were 77 women lumbermen, rafts- 
men, wood-choppers, 4 women owned 
and ran log and timber camps, 885 were 
stock-herders, drovers, feeders and 
1,674 were stock raisers. Something 
over a thousand were employed in the 
jobs incident to the extraction of min- 
erals. 

Even as long ago as 1910 everybody 
expected to see women in factories, 
mills, shops, offices; but as long ago as 
1g1o there were, also, women filers, 
grinders, buffers, polishers, furnace- 
men, heaters, glass blowers, there were 
women in the clay, glass and stone in- 
dustries, women in the charcoal and 
coke works, women sailors, lockkeepers, 
undertakers, assayers, draftsmen, in- 
ventors, piano-tuners, stevedores, tin- 
smiths, plasterers, paperhangers, saw- 
yers, grindsmiths, millwrights, chauf- 
feurs and scissors grinders. 

By way of showing how far along 
women had come in these occupations 
by 1910 let’s pick out a few shining il- 
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ITH this issue the WOMAN CiTIZEN begins 

its advertised series under the above title. 
Figures are not supposed to make interesting 
reading in themselves, yet there is, we think, a 
rather vivacious story in the compilation below. 
From it certain facts stand out like sign-posts. 

One fact is that the number of women who are 
to be counted among the money earners of the 
United States today is more than one-third of the 
total number of women in the country. 

Another fact is that few indeed of these women 
have attained positions of trust and prominence 
in any given occupational group. 

Of course, few men are in positions of prom- 
inence as compared with the great body of men, 
but when you find the percentage, not the number, 
of men at the top comparing in a given group 
with the percentage of women near the top in 
that same group as fifty compares with one, you 
realize the depth and breadth of the conundrum 
propounded in our title. 

We hope that the analysis of women’s motives 
and life’s conditions to be presented in the series 
will be a contribution to a fuller understanding 
of just what society needs and is demanding of 
women in this day and generation and just how 
capably it is ordering affairs so that women may 
rise to the need. 

Narrowing down primarily to Woman in Busi- 
ness, forthcoming articles in the series will pre- 
sent particular phasings of the question and as- 
semble the personal opinion of experts on the 
subject under such sub-titles as: Is There Room 
at the Top for 

Women in Wall Street? 

Women in the Insurance Field? 

The Society-Woman in Trade? 

The Woman Buyer? 

Women in the Advertising Field? 

Women in Hotel Organization? 








who had risen as high as floorwalkets, 
foremen and overseers, and just 1,010 
who were proprietors and officials. 

N the professions women cannot be 

divided with any accuracy into those 
at the top and those farther down. But 
the total number of women in the pro- 
fessional service was not far short of 
the total number of men in 1g10, the 
figures for women being over 700,000 
and for men over 900,000. Women 
teachers and women nurses, of course, 
account for a large number of the 
women in professional service. There 
were more women musicians than men, 
84,000 women as against 54,000 men; 
there were fewer actresses (11,000) 
than actors (16,000), and there were 
almost as many women artists, sculptors 
and art teachers as men—15,000 women 
and 18,000 men. But the inclusion of 
art teachers and music teachers in the 
last two groups must be held account- 
able in part for the numerical showing 
made by the women. 

Ten years have come and gone since 
the figures were gathered from which 
the 1910 census was compiled. During 
that ten years women, even before the 
war, were swarming out into the 
money-making world at a rate without 
parallel in any decade that had gone be- 
fore. Then came the war, and it alone, 
according to the most generally ac- 
cepted estimates, brought about a mil- 
lion and a half women forward into the 
ranks of the wage-earners. 

There are no figures as yet available 
to show how many American women 
have found a place in the “ gainful 
occupations ”’ today, but all authorities 
and all guessers are agreed that when 











lustrations where it is possible to compare the total number of 
women in a given group with the number who had risen to su- 
perior places in that group. There were, for instance, nearly 
two million women in manufacturing and mechanical industries. 

Of these 4,298 were manufacturers, 1,462 were managers and 
superintendents, and 4o1 were officials, a slim total of 6,151, and 
this, mind you, against a total of 354,640 men in similar posi- 
tions, out of a gross total of 8,837,901 men in this group. 


N the Transportation group, which included 106,596 women in 

all, there were just 1,430 proprietors, officials and managers, 
just 645 foremen, superintendents and overseers, and just 275 
inspectors, a total of 2,350. 

Now take the Trade group. In all it included nearly half a 
million women. In the banking business there were 2,634 women 
who ranked as bankers and brokers on their own initiative. As 
against the great army of 368,000 women who served in the minor 
capacity of clerks and saleswomen there were just 13,000 women 


the 1920 figures are compiled the increase during the decade, will 
stand out in staggering proportions. In the decade between 1900 
and 1910 the increase was 52 per cent. Even at no greater rate of 
increase 12,000,000 would be the figure for 1919. Perhaps 13,- 
000,000 is as nearly representative as estimated figures can be of 
the total number of “ females” earning money in America in 
1919. This would include the women children “10 years and 
over” and leave a net total of approximately 10,500,000 “ fe- 
males ” of 21 and over who are to be considered as the women 
money-earners of America today. 


S there are 27,000,000 women of 21 and over in the United 
States today, it will be seen from the above figures that 40 
per cent of them are money-earners. 

When the lives of nearly half of the adult women of the coun- 
try are conditioned by economic necessity, when nearly half the 
women of the country are to be found not in the home but in 
the office, the mill, the factory, the mines, the fields, it is time for 
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the country to stop theorizing about what woman’s place ought to 
be and sit up and take notice of just what woman’s place actually 
is. 

When half the women of the country are to be found bunched 
together along some line of defense or offense, it can’t be merely 
because women are restless, it can’t be merely because women 
want to emulate men. It must be because of something more 
basic. Maybe your sister or your daughter is restless—let us 
hope she is since restlessness is of an aspirational essence—but 
your sister and your daughter are negligible in the great surge 
and urge that are involving one-half the women of the country 
in the struggle to meet the céuntry’s economic need. 


OU can talk till the cows come home about woman’s sphere, 
Y you can worry yourself black in the face and low in the mind 
about what is to become of the home and the children and the 
dishes—something bigger than your talk and your worry must 
be acting on the current of life like an irresistible undertow to 
produce such an effect as is evidenced by the number of women 
who have left home and children and dishes and gotten out into 
the gainful occupations. And the least society can do, the least 
women have a right to expect it to do, is to get rid of those hang- 
overs of talk and worry, traditions, conventions, prejudices, that 
tangle up the feet and the minds of women as they are sucked 
out into the untried currents of the market place whither it has 
pleased the High Cost of Living to call them. 

For the cruelly unfair thing in the challenge and counter-chal- 
lenge that arrest and retard women as they are sucked forward 
into those currents is the dull wit with which the social body ac- 
commodates its mental and sentimental responses, its theory of 
what’s right and what’s wrong, to the thing it has to practice, 
willy-willy, in order to save itself whole. 

Here is society on the one hand making use of women to the 
utmost in a great range of gainful occupations, and here is so- 
ciety, on the other hand, making itself mentally uneasy and sore 
at heart for fear lest women fail it as wives and mothers and 
And that is not all that makes society uneasy and 
Society has made a division 


home-makers. 
sore in the handling of the quesiton. 
of labor whereby men are to be the wage-earners and women are 
to be the home-makers. Men like that. Women like it. If now 
women are to come forward as wage-earners aren’t they bound to 
displace men? What’s to become of the men? Just as in an 
earlier day men workers viewed the incoming machine with hos- 
tility, so today they view the incoming woman with hostility. 
Though room must be made here for the difference in the point 
of view of the man who watches. If he watches from the work- 
shop into which the woman is forcing entrance, he is likely to be 
hostile, or if not hostile at least anxious. If he watches from the 
home, which wrings the very life-blood out of him with its inces- 
sant demands for food and rent and shoes, he is likely to admit 
readily that the surplus time and energy and talent among the 
womankind of his own household must be utilized in some kind 
of money earning. 


. 


T is, therefore, into a society ill at ease with its own adjust- 
ments, a society that has not caught up with itself, that the 
Woman in industry, in trade, and even in the professions, must 
fare forth. It is against old inherited traditions that bind her as 
they bind men, against established customs, artificial restrictions, 
and deep-lying, up-leaping antagonisms that she must make her 
Way. 
No fair judgment of the distance she has covered and the speed 
with which she has traveled can be rendered without paying due 
heed to these conditions. In view of them, in view of the fact 


that the American woman has been seeking a foothold in most 
of the gainful occupations only during the last three-quarters of a 
century, there really does not seem to be much value in 
disparaging the industrial, commercial and professional achieve- 
ments of women even when comparing them with the achieve- 
ments of men. Of course, men are far ahead; of course, men 
do the bigger things, take on the bigger responsibilities, com- 
mand the bigger salaries. But there is nothing in those facts, 
flanked by the full story of the heavy conditions that have at- 
tended women’s entry into the gainful occupations, to raise any 
question as to woman’s inherent ability or ultimate destiny as a 
successful money-earner. 


he is only when you look in on woman herself, into her personal 
and private inhibitions, her lethargies, her scheme of values 
that you may feel a little daunted. We are taking no snap judg- 
ment on the question in this series, and in the main the women 
will speak for themselves. But the interviewer who moves about 
questioning, proving, among women who can be ranked as the 
most significant women, say, in the world of commercial achieve- 
ment today, must take account of certain definite reactions that 
are to be found so generally as to look like sex characteristics. 

For one thing, women in business lack a sense of direction, 
they are a little bewildered. For another they do not get vitally 
‘‘ interested in the game,”’ as men do! they haven’t a big ambition. 
Again, they are quite definitely afraid of initiative and respon- 
sibility. Finally, they push against an urge to matrimony. There 
are women to whom not one of those allegations applies, but if 
you will interview ten women and dig down a little you will find 
the application somewhere along the line in at least eight. 

We are not blaming women, you understand. We 
readily as you shift the blame to the training back of the woman. 
We are willing to go even farther than that. We are willing to 
demand respect for whatever is real in limitations or inhibitions. 
Nobody ought to want a woman to do things against which her 
being is consciously or subconsciously set. 

3ut that is not going to exempt a socio-economic arrangement 


can aS 


that has gotten women into the money-making ranks by the mil- 
lion. And it is not going to make it fair or bearable that, since 
women are in those ranks, they shall stay massed in dumb, heavy 
inertia at the very base of real and vivid achievement. If you 
have to do a thing, you have to do it well. 

That is the part that is frightening the world today, for that 
is the part that promises to bring women into a livelier competi- 
tion with men. 

Can men bear it? 

Can women bear it? 

(To be continued) 
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ERE the Woman Citizen will present from 
time to time a survey of the plays anc 
players of the American stage. 








The Riddle: Woman 


HERE is not so much riddle about it and 
ey the solution—if one be required—is 
brains and a_ healthy 
“healthy” animalism with purpose. 
the sort delineated in it is morbid and un- 
healthy. 

The authors, Charlotte Wells and Dorothy 
Donnelly, state that they are indebted for their 


It would be a waste 


animalism. We say 


Because 


idea to a Danish play. 
of time for us to conjecture how far that in- 
debtedness extends. It goes at least .far enough 
to insure that we have a play, the scene of 
which is laid in Denmark, the characters of 
which are all Danish, and the trend and phil- 
osophy of which are distinctly European. 
Nothing in it is a reminder that its authors 
were ever brought up on American soil, ever 
breathed the healthy invigorating atmosphere 
of ‘American common and idealism. 
Bertha Kalich as Lilla Olrik is a thin, twist- 


ing, sinuous woman with a trick of veiling her 


sense 


eyes and the unspeakable habit of practising 
the arts of her 
wedded husband. Her dress emphasizes the 
philosophy—assumption the better 
word—which permeates the play, that the body 


always has held and always will hold the mas- 


a courtesan upon lawfully 


would be 


tery over mind and spirit. It is a remarkable 
illustration of how, by faithful study of a 
model and by unhesitating acceptance of the 
idea that anything which is the product of 
European realism must be better than what 
American can evolve, two persons can impreg- 
nate their brains with a creative impulse for- 
eign to their nationality and to the philosophy 


of life which environs them. 


Not that it is not interesting. One sits 
through it with fascinated attention admitting 
that it has a body and a crafsmanship far out 
of the ordinary. Everybody who is interested 


in the sex standards which now prevail ought 


4 





z* particular we want to bring down to cen- 

ter the interpretations of woman and her 
ways, the ideals of womanhood as they are 
staged. We have an idea that there is room for 
a little genial exchange as to woman’s point of 
view and men’s on the subject. 


to see it. And nobody will be bored, though 
we predict that many a one will leave more 
leniently inclined than ever to the rampant 
idealism and utterly impossible conceptions of 
life that are found in “ Turn to the Right” and 
kindred gems of our local output. 

It might perhaps just as well have been 
called “The Man God”; for while the authors 
clearly were unconscious of what they were 
doing, they were preaching a doctrine which is 
almost universal in Europe, and which, with 
our increasing European immigration, is fast 
finding a lodgment on American soil, that the 
legitimate end of a woman’s life can never be 
more than the pleasing of men, that no form 
of self-expression is tolerable in her other 
than that of her dominion over men, and of 
her influence upon history and upon contem- 
poraneous events which she obtains through 
that dominion. It throws out of the balance 
all the weights of character—of tenderness, of 
fidelity, of intelligence—except as those quali- 
ties are fused in and overlaid by a supreme 
capacity for arousing and satisfying men. It 
has just one advance over the plays of a hun- 
dred years ago in that the husband is suffi- 
ciently up to date to recognize that his wife’s 
indiscretions before her marriage were of like 
origin and nature with his own, and he there- 
fore refrains from Pharisaically showing her 


the door when her past comes to light. 


ONSISTENT with such an undercurrent 
€; of philosophy, the play is a thing of unity, 
of first rate workmanship, and of absorbing in- 
terest. It is to be hoped that these remarks 
upon it will not be mistaken for adverse citicism. 
The taste 


of a play is to be determined by every indi- 


They constitute a digest—no more. 
vidual for himself. But the mass of play- 
goers are not always more able to determine 
what constitutes the food content of a play 


than the consumer of a bit of pastry is able to 





EEANTIME, we shall not, we feel sure, 
make the mistake of taking ourselves too 
seriously as we hold this mirror up to the stage. 








analyze past its vanilla flavor a substance which 


lie has just swallowed. 


AR from objecting to ‘‘ The Riddle: Wom- 
F an,” the reviewer insists that it has a dis- 


tinct value in bringing the public to a clear com 
prehension of the drift of thought and of in- 
fluences that may undermine our social ideals 
before we are aware that they are working 
there. It does not in the least detract from 
the interest of the play that we decide that 
the sort of thing depicted in it is exactly what 
we do not want and will not have grow up in 
our own land. Its value can best be conveyed 
by a reference to educational conditions. Some 
years ago, a great furore arose against teach 
ing correct English through the medium of 
examples of “false syntax” to be corrected. 
It had a speciously sound tone to say, “ Why 
put before the pupil what is wrong and re- 
quire him to correct it? Be constructive from 
the start. Let him see and know only good 


syntax.” But the experience of teachers is 
that this theory will work only when the chil 
dren who come out of educated families accus- 
tomed to good English in the home life are 
subjected to it. We cannot guard the child 
of the masses against the false syntax of the 
And 


ignore the 


home and the playground and the street. 
we cannot afford dramatically to 
tendency of humanity to promulgate a theory 
of idealism, through the novel and the drama, 
and, at the same time, to become so habituated 
to living the exact opposite of the theory in 
every day life that people are unaware of thé 
angle between their philosophy and their living. 

Had the authors of “ The Riddle: Woman” 
been possessed of a creative vision, they would 
have perceived a line of development for their 
play that would have broken with Europea 
traditions and satisfied the American sense o 
optimism without destroying its dramatic ele 
“old maid” in the play 


vation. We have an 
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who is the mother of a hidden child, the vic- 
tim of a blackmailer, and—pivotal point—the 
possessor of a private fortune. Afraid of dis- 
covery, she shoots herself, leaving the child 
not only fatherless but motherless and—so far 
This end is ab- 
intel- 


as we know—unprovided for. 


solutely in agreement with European 
lectual contemplation of life as it is, with its 
standard that chastity in a woman is a com- 
mercial asset and a violation of it the equival- 
ent of a sentence of damnation; and with its 
doctrine that contemptible feminine weakness 


is justifiable human selfishness. 


HE writers who are purveying to the de- 
sires of a public, regardless of psychologi- 
cal verity, would probably rush to an impossible 
extreme in Americanizing the They 
would have found a husband for the lady— 


play. 


a multi-millionaire at the least—to adopt her 
and her child, and forever after to console her 
outraged affections and stricken pride by a 
lifetime of devotion. To Europeans, such a 
denouement is not only bad psychology, flying 
as it does in the face of reality, but it swallows, 
in the voracious maw of the common place, the 
tragic elements of greatness. 

But there third course—not in a 


Danish play, of course, but in an American— 


was a 


reconcilable with both the ideal and the real- 
istic. The mother, being a woman of means, 
might have defied and ruined her blackmailer, 
might have taken her child to her heart, might 
have broken with those of her relatives who 
desired to cut her, might lave found in a 
mother’s devotion and in the atonement made 
to her offspring an heroic plane of self-sacri- 
fice and idealism. Such a course would have 
elevated the character into the realm of dra 
matic For it imply both 


tragedy and yet ultimately a happy outcome. 


heroines. would 
The philosophy preached in our “ Turn to the 
Right” plays is utterly false. Sinners can- 
not “turn to the right” without punishment, 
the world is not so ready to forgive and for- 
get and for 
wrong doing; but there is ultimately the joy 
of self-conquest, the peace of knowing that 
the debt has been paid, and that character 


has righted itself, whether or not reputation 


help, there must be expiation 


has paid a price. 


HERE is only one excuse for a woman 
T who, having sinned against the unborn, 
aggravates that sin by repudiating the child to 
whom she has given life; and that is, that she 
will, by acknowledging the facts, make it impos- 
sible for her to earn the money with which to 
support it. The woman of means who has 
brought a child into this world, and’‘who, for her 
own protection, puts it away from her, denying 
it the only recompense she can give, a mother’s 
love and devotion, is a festering mass of selfish- 
ness and egoism. Nothing can excuse such 
heartlessness. 


When writing 


Kristine Jesperson was crucifying herself 
quite needlessly about the “lie” she was liv- 
ing in passing for an old maid when she was 
a mother. Kristine had money wherewith to 
cherish her child. If she loved the approval 
of the world more than she toved her child, 
she was not much of a woman, and there is no 
need of sorrow for her end. Had she chosen 
to live and do her duty by it, she had the 
promise of a great happiness in making it the 
greatest amends that ’she could. 

As for Lilla Olrik, the character is not one 
to commend itself in retrospect, though Miss 
Kalich’s superb handling of it cannot but evoke 
the sympathy of the moment. In the end, the 
morbid animal in her turned on her tormentor 
and _ half-throttled him. No 
moral sense led her to be truthful to her hus- 
band. She could 
with the European conception of woman as 


intelligence, no 


do nothing—in consonance 


the creature of weakness and ier connoted de- 
ceit—till she was carried away by the passion 
of fury, as she had once been carried away 
by the fury of passion. 

It is rather amusing to observe hew the au- 
thors “fell down” on one point. They were 
consistently Danish till they had to handle the 
husband. Life-long association with sensible, 
whole-souled American men then proved too 
much for them. Lars Olrik in his delineation 
Baker is an 


M. H. F. 


and in his interpretation by Lec 


American, not a Dane. 


Keep It to Yourself 


HE advice is sound and the only thing to 


be regretted is that the author did not 


the sort 


act upon his own suggestion. It is 
of thing that we had hoped had gone out for- 
ever—the play in which a woman tamely sub- 
mits to, and even seems to feel complimented by 
the exposition of a vulgar and degrading jeal- 
ousy, in which a salacious allusiveness points the 
dialogue, and the inanities of a newly wedded 
pair are relieved by suspicions and attacks of 
insulting jealousy on the part of a husband. 
It is not that we would deny that occasionally 
husbands have cause for jealousy, but that all 
the incidents which precede and follow the find- 
ing of a gentleman in pink pajamas in the bridal 
chamber are of such a nature as to preclude 
even the idea that he was there by the bride’s 
consent or desire. Consequentiy the husband’s 
rage and her tame acceptance of it and the re- 
sulting devclopment of the play are things that 
might have passed for reality in the days of 
Marguerite of Navarre—only they didn’t— or 
else are worthy of a peasant’s hut in the Bal- 
kans or some other primitive social state. 

It claims to be based upon a French comedy 
and it features the deadly nauseous French 
plot of people who embrace and kiss and have 
absolutely no confidence in each other. But 


there the resemblance ceases. A confection of 


pie crust filled with boiled cabbage or sauer- 
kraut would bear about the same relation to a 
Parisian meringue that this does to a clever 
French comedy. All the wit, the delicacy, the 
cleverness with which the French can redeem 
a production of The 
Frenchman has at least the genius of shroud- 
ing his lack of idealism by a dialogue witty as 
well All that was light in touch 


has suffered in its process of filtration through 


this sort are lacking. 


as elusive. 
the American mind. The play is revolting for 
just the same reason that Anglo-Saxon pro- 
fanity is the most profane and abhorrent of all 
the world. As Gilbert Chesterton has bril- 
liantly pointed out, irreverence is only possible 
to the reverent—you remember he tells you, if 
you do not believe that, to sit down for half an 
hour and try to be irreverent about the god 
Thor. The French, not having the same rev- 
erence for the moral and spiritual ties of the 
marriage relation, can build their comedies upon 
it without outraging their own ideals. The 
American, to whom an ideal comradeship and 
trust are the basic elements of a happy married 
life, cannot burlesque marriage without self- 
violation. 

It cannot be denied that the surprise element 


furnishes occasional laughter and that the fa- 


cial contortions with which Mr. Dallas Wel- 
ford and Mr. Albert Brown embellish their 


rather bold roles are amusing. Ethel Stanard 
and Helen Holmes are decidedly good to look 
at and are gowned with unimpeachable taste. 
In characters which compel our admiration, they 
might be most attractive. Handicapped by roles 
which make no appeal for sympathy and de 
lineate woman in her most vapid and least in- 
telligent phase, they are comparatively without 
charm. 

What draws the public to “ Keep It to Your- 
self” is a mystery unless it is that New York 
City in its comprehensive scope holds a public 
which obtains its ideas through the eye and is 
incapable of reflecting upon what it has wit- 
part of the 
M. H. F. 


nessed. That the play is pleasing 


public its crowded houses give proof. 
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PROGRESS OF THE 
SUFFRAGE FEDERAL 
AMENDMENT 
UP TO DATE 


KNOWN IN THE 


65TH CoNGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES AS 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION No. 2 
and HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION No.1 


Proposing an Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States Con- 
ferring upon Women the 
Right of Suffrage. 


Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled (two- 
thirds of each House concurring therein), 
That the following article be proposed to 
the legislatures of the several states as an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, which, when ratified b 
three-fourths of the said Legislatures, shall 
be valid as part of said Constitution 
namely: 

“ARTICLE 

“Section 1. The right of citizens of the 
United States to vote shall not be denied 
or abridged by the United States or by any 
state on account of sex. 

“Src. 2. The Congress shall have power, 
by appropriate legislation, to enforce the 
provisions of this article.” 





History of Amendment 


First introduced in the Senate, January 10, 
1878, by Senator A. A. Sargent, of California. 


REPORTED FROM COMMITTEE: 


In the Senate: 

1878. Adverse majority. 

1882, Favorable majority, adverse minority. 
1884, Favorable majority, adverse minority. 
1886, Favorable majority, adverse minority. 
1889, Favorable majority, adverse minority. 
1890, Without recommendation. 

1893, Favorable majority, adverse minority. 
1896, Without recommendation. 

1913. Favorable majority. 

1914, Favorable majority 

1916, Favorable majority. 

1917, Unanimously . 


In the House: 

1883, Favorable majority. 

1884, Adverse majority, favorable minority. 

1886, Adverse majority, favorable minority. 

1890, Favorable majority. 

1894, Adverse majority. 

1914, Without recommendation. 

1916, Without recommendation. 

1917, Sept. 24, Woman Suffrage Committee 
created, yes 181, no 107. 

1917, Dec. 15, Reported from Judiciary 
Committee without recommendation. 

1918, Jan. 3, Reported favorably from House 
Suffrage Committee. 


VotTep Upon: 
In the House: 
January 12, 1915: yeas 174, nays 204 (378 
voting). 
Jatluary 10, 1918: yeas 274, nays 136 (410 
voting) 


Victory! 

In the Senate: 

January 25, 1887: veas 16, nays 34 (50 vot- 
ing). 

March 19, 1914: yeas 35, nays 34 (69 voting). 

October 1, 1918: yeas, including pairs, 62; 
nays 34. 

February 10, 1919: yeas, including pairs, 63; 
nays 33. 


Present Status in Senate: 
February 17, 1919: Reintroduced in the Sen- 
ate by Senator Jones, of Washington. 
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HE Green Mountain State has gone to the 

head of the class in New England. The 
Green Mountain Girls, as the Burlington Free 
Press in its friendly editorials calls them, have 
the honor of making Vermont lucky twenty- 
three in the list of states where women may 
vote for president in 1920. It is a splendid 
victory ! 

Two years ago Vermont’s Legislature granted 
to the women of Vermont municipal suffrage. 
The new voters made a praiseworthy record 
at their first spring election. [t is true that 
the property declaration required as a qualifica- 
tion for voting made extra work for listers and 
These 


Opponents of 


town clerks. town officers therefore 


remonstrated. suffrage caught 
eagerly at the remonstrance and at the time of 
the convening of the Legislature this year, 
January 8, were framing a bill to repeal muni- 
cipal suffrage, claiming that it was an unquali- 
fied nuisance. The bill was introduced in the 
Senate and promptly killed. 

In the meantime the Committee on Suffrage 
and Elections had been appointed in both 
Houses and they would do credit to the most 
forward looking Legislatures in the country. 
The suffrage legislative committee, headed by 
Dr. Grace W. Sherwood of St. Albans, in test- 


ing out the temper of the legislators, saw that 





DR. GRACE W. SHERWOOD, 
Who Headed the Legislative Committee. 





there was an astonishing amount of state 


rights sentiment among them, enough, in fact, 


to put Vermont in the class of states border- 
ing on the Gulf, although it is overwhelm- 
ingly Republican, and even though on the north 
is borders on the king of England’s country— 
all white—and on the west is separated only 
by Lake Champlain from white New York. 

In view of the prevailing attitude on the sub- 
ject of suffrage in Vermont the legislative com- 
mittee started out to win all additional suffrage 
that the Legislature could grant. Accordingly, 
Senator Martin Vilas of Burlington, as staunch 
a friend as suffragists ever had, introduced in 
the Senate a presidential suffrage bill giving to 
the women all the voting rights, in addition to 
the municipal suffrage already granted, which 
The bill 


passed the Senate January 29 by a vote of 20 


can he secured by legislative act. 


to 10, every man being in his seat. 


HEN the bill went on to the House a vig- 

\ \ orous attempt was made by the opposi- 
tion to hold it up in committee. This move 
brought about a hearing before the committee, 
at which Dr. Sherwood, arined with statistics to 
the credit of the women at their spring election, 
and with the names of the thousands of women 
who had signed the suffrage petition during the 
recent canvass, made an eloquent appeal to the 
legislators, asking them at the close of her 
speech to “help Vermont women keep up with 
the world progress in equal suffrage, and not let 
it be said that only the women of China and 
Japan were behind our women in this great 
movement.” 

The bill was reported out of committee fa- 
vorably, whereupon a heated discussion from 
the floor followed. In the course of the speech- 
making our supporters seized the opportunity 
of claiming for Vermont some of the new 
democracy that is reaching every corner of the 
earth. Matters were brought to a temporary 
halt by a motion to postpone consideration of 
the bill indefinitely. The motion was lost, the 
vote being 137 to 77. 
the bill was advanced to a third reading by a 
vote of 128 to 82. The following day, Febru- 


ary 6, it was passed by a vote of 120 to 90. 


After more discussion 
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MRS. JOANNA CROFT READ MRS. J. 


So much for the bare facts of Vermont’s 
A word should now be said for the 
suffragists the same 
tenacity of purpose that Illinois, New 
York and Oklahoma, earnestly set to work to 
show that the women of Vermont do want and 
need suffrage and that they have benefitted by 
the limited enfranchisement already obtained. 
It is not necessary to tell any suffrage cam- 
paigner how much work, latent as well as plainly 
visible, lies back of a victory, or that it takes 
life blood to build 


victory. 


themselves who, with 


won 


but little short of one’s 
up through the years the sentiment required for 
making possible a triumph in democracy such as 
has been achieved in Vermont. It means courage, 
determination, patience and vision to do it, and 
the leaders of what might be called the Fight- 
ing Twenty-third—not regiment but state, in 
this case—have all of those required qualifica- 


tions. 


IRST there is Mrs. Annette W. Parmelee of 

Enosburg Falls. Mrs. Parmelee had the 
grit to stand by and defend suffrage at its un- 
popular beginning. Moreover, she has never 
ceased to stand by and defend. 
versial by nature, and verbally as well as mutely, 
over the name of Priscilla, gets the best of many 
an opponent. Mrs. A. L. Bailey of St. Johns- 
bury, the state president, lives up to her theory 


She is contro- 


that good nature and tact have a great deal to do 
with making friends for suffrage. Mrs. Lilian 
H. Olzendam of Woodstock, chairman of the 
ratification committee, who has strengthened 
the state organization and pushed the petition 
campaign with energy and efficiency, has been 
ably assisted by Mrs. W. L. Bryant of Spring- 
field. Mrs. Bryant has developed a genius for 
raising money. I fancy that suffragists, far 
and near, will want to know the secret of her 
success. Mrs. Read of -Burlington, who has 
lent valuable aid to the legislative work, is fast 
developing into an expert on municipal elec- 
tions. We are looking to her to show the 
women of Vermont how they may use the bal- 
lot for the best civic advancement of the state. 
Dr. Grace W. Sherwood of St. Albans, chair- 
man of the legislative committee, has been as- 


> 


sisted by Mrs. Fred Blanchard and Mrs. J. B. 


BORDEN ESTEE MRS. L. H. OLZENDAM 


Estee, both of whom live in Montpelier and 
have a close acquaintance with legislative pro- 


cedure. 


R. SHERWOOD is looked upon as one of 
D the foremost members of her profession 
and has made a notable record for herself. 
Eight years ago she founded a sanitarium in St. 
Albans. It was not easy to launch the undertak- 
ing in a northern New England town, where the 
physician 


against the woman 


However, with patience and tact, 


old prejudice 
loomed large. 
and with ability that has commanded increasing 
she 
She 


respect, as the have gone on, has 


overcome all of the early scepticism. 


years 
has 
been a worthy object lesson in advancing the 
cause of women in her state. As one of the 
state Senators exclaimed, “ Dr. Sherwood has 
earned the right to ask for anything she wants, 
and what she wants will be good for every- 
body in Vermont.” 

There are others who should be mentioned: 
among them are Mrs. L. K. Thomas of Rich 
ford, state treasurer, whose unique experience 
in civic housecleaning will be given space in a 
later issue of the WoMAN CitizEN; and Mrs. 


Thomas of St. Albans, in charge of the local 


work, whose county went over the 


(Continued on page 804) 


petition 





MRS. JUSTINA LEAVITT WILSON, 


Who Represented the National in Vermont’s 


Campaign. 





Are You Keeping Up with the Times? 
This table has changed since you saw it last! 1 
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Twenty countries in all! 


+ According to word from the president of 


the Vereeniging voor Vrouwenkiesricht 


Municipal Suffrage 
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ew Mexico. 


Women Voters of the World! 


There are approximately one hundred 


million women voters in the world today. 


Twelve 


and a half million of them, in 


twenty-four states will be entitled to vote 


1 


S 


yr the next President of the United 


tates. 
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Notorious Antisuftrage Corruption 


By Alice Stone Blackwell 


AST November in the investigation of the activities of the 
brewers there was unearthed a statement by their represen- 
tative that he thought it very undesirable for the public to learn 
of their opposition to woman suffrage, but that they could put a 
person like-minded with themselves in touch with all the chan- 
nels of anti-suffrage activity. 

In the spring of 1916 the Public Service Commission of New 
Hampshire published an official report on the activities of the 
Boston and Maine Railroad from 1912 to 1915. It was notorious 
that for years this railroad had largely controlled and grossly de- 
bauched New Hampshire politics. The road finally got into 
financial difficulties which led to a Government investigation and 
amazing revelations resulted. 

It was found that the railroad officials had made a combine with 
| the liquor interest to control the Legislature and the Constitu- 
_ tional Convention of 1912, and had spent the stockholders’ money 

for various things which had no proper connection with railroad 
interests—among others, in opposing woman suffrage. The re- 
| port of the Public Service Commission said: 

“The officials of railroad corporations do not own the rail- 
roads, and the funds of those corporations are not their funds, to 
do with as they will. They are the funds of the stockholders, 
held in trust to be used for the benefit of the stockholders in pro- 
moting the objects named in the charter of articles of incor- 
poration. Their use for any other purpose is a fraud on the 
stockholders, who have not consented. Even if the stockholders 
did consent, the use of railroad funds for other than railroad 
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purposes would be illegal. But it is not to be presumed that all 
the stockholders of the Boston and Maine Railroad, or even in 
every case a majority of them, would have consented to the use 
of the funds of the company in opposing woman suffrage, the 
initiative and referendum, and an amendment of the constitu- 
tional provisions relating to taxation; in attempting to secure the 
election to a national convention of delegates favorable to a par- 
ticular candidate for the presidency; in traveling about the state 
to secure information-as to the probable attitude of Senators and 
Representatives elect with regard to public officials to be elected 
by the Legislature; in buying drinks and other entertainment for 
members of the Legislature ; in making an alliance with the liquor 
interests.” 

All these things, the Public Service Commission said, were 
“ shown by evidence ” to have been done. ‘ For a further extract 
from this Government report, see The Woman’s Journal of April 
8, 1916.) 


& the last number of the WoMAN CITIZEN there was printed a 
choice and juicy bit from the hearing on the meat packers’ 
combine, in which Mr. Heney, attorney for the investigation com- 
mittee of the Federal Trade Commission, made Mr. Veeder, rep- 
resentative of Swift & Co., admit that “very likely” Swift & 
Co. was against suffrage, and “very likely” he did advise the 
company that suffrage was going to sweep the country, and it 
would not be good policy to get in the position of being against 
it, and the company would, therefore, better make its contribu- 
tions to the anti-suffragists under the seal of secrecy. 

Here are three striking instances where “ Big Business,” in the 
bad sense of the term, has been caught in opposing votes for 
women. Its opposition is one reason why the suffrage move- 
ment has had such hard sledding for so many years. Ought not 
the cause to be loved for the enemies it has made? And is it not 
encouraging that even the attorney of the Beef Trust now says 
suffrage is “ going to sweep the country?” 


Many Honest Converts 

OME of the persons who have lately been eulogizing Roose- 

velt ought to blush to remember how they set down as due 
to hypocrisy and vote-seeking his warm expressions in advocacy 
of equal suffrage. That charge will no longer be brought against 
him; but at short intervals it is brought against other public men. 
There are some opponents of equal rights who seem constitution- 
ally unable to believe, or at least to confess, that any prominent 
man is a sincere believer in woman suffrage. Especially when 
anyone who was formerly opposed declares himself a convert, 
they insist that he must be a convert “ for revenue only.” 

With the suffrage movement sweeping ahead at its present rate, 
there is, of course, ample reason for all the time-servers to get on 
the band-wagon. But why assume that everyone who advances 
with the forward movement of the age is a time-server? When 
Wilson came out with his recent exhortation to Congress to pass 
the Federal Suffrage Amendment, a certain Republican editor 
relapsed into the mud-slinging of the 1916 campaign and declared 
that neither Mr. Wilson nor Justice Hughes really believed in 
suffrage in his heart, though they vied with one another in rec- 
ommending it, for campaign purposes. And hardly a day passes 
without somebody bringing a similar charge against some member 
of Congress. 

But why besmirch our leading public men with insinuations of 
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insincerity on this question? There has been a widespread con- 
version of late among men who are not in politics, and who could 
have no political end to gain by it. Look at the broad fact that 
Michigan, Oklahoma and South Dakota have just extended full 
suffrage to women by popular vote, though all three of them had 
previously defeated it. New York carried it in 1917 by a large 
majority, after defeating it by a large majority two years before. 
With this marked change of opinion going on visibly among the 
rank and file of men, why assume that any prominent man who 
announces a similar change of view must be a humbug? As Ed- 
mund Burke well said, “ He who accuses all mankind of corrup- 
tion should remember that he is sure to convict only one.” 


‘ 


A Roosevelt Reminiscence 


A. PLEASANT Roosevelt reminiscence was given the other 
£\ day by “ Madame Washburn,” of Worcester, Mass., the 
mother of Robert Washburn, whose brilliant speeches on equal 
suffrage and other subjects have often enlivened the Massachu- 
setts Legislature. 

Once, while lunching at the White House, she told President 
Roosevelt that she sometimes wished she lived in Germany. 

‘Why so?” he asked. 

“ Because the Emperor gives a piece of silver to every woman 
who is the mother of seven sons. -I am qualified to receive it.” 

“T should like to do that, too,” answered Roosevelt, “ but I 
would give it also to every woman who is the mother of seven 
daughters,” 


By Federal Route 


ATION-WIDE prohibition is now established by law. When 
N the bells rang to celebrate the ratification of the Federal 
Prohibition Amendment by the thirty-sixth State, and the news 
was spread upon the front pages of the press in big headlines, 
the breasts of the suffragists swelled with mingled feelings. Apart 
from their emotions as temperance women and as good citizens, 
there were certain aspects of this victory which especially ap- 
pealed to them as suffragists. 

It forecasts another victory. Their minds leaped forward to 
the day when the bells will ring for the ratification of another 
Federal amendment—a victory wickedly and stupidly delayed, 
but already in plain sight. With this joy was mingled strong im- 
patience at the inexcusable postponement. But the joy was by 
far the greater factor. 

There was in it a spice of vindictive satisfaction in the final 
knocking out of an old enemy. The liquor interests have fought 
woman suffrage tooth and nail from the very beginning. 

There was a reasoned gratification, too, in the knowledge that 
a strong blow had been struck at the decrepit doctrine of States’ 
rights, which still seeks to bar the advance of women to political 
liberty by the national route. There is satisfaction, also, in the 
removal from national politics of an issue that has often had com- 
plicating effect upon ours. The way is now cleared for the next 
Federal amendment—and it is coming. 


Breshkovsky’s Lectures 


N AADAME BRESHKOVSKY’S lecture tour in the United 
J States is being arranged by W. B. Feakins, Times Building, 
New York City. All applications for lectures should be sent to 
him, not to Miss Blackwell. 





Women’s 
New 
Spring 
Hats 


15.00 





For the first straw hat with the spring suit 
or the serge dress and furs we have a good show- 
ing of smart serviceable models the. style of 
which will be just as fit at the end of the season 


as at the beginning. 


There are straight sailors and sailors with 
slightly rolling brims, tricornes, toques and a 
number of irregular shapes in all the newest 


styles suited to every type of face. 


Lisere, and the rough straws use to good 
advantage the new ostrich pompoms, burned 
ostrich and burned goose trimmings, and often 
add ribbon or top themselves with flowers. 


Paris’ Spring Offering 


Best & Co. 


Fifth Avenue at 35th Streeg 
Established 1879 
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Vermont Takes the Lead 


(Continued from page 801) 

top in the canvass because she stuck to her job 
in spite of influenza and the handicaps of a 
Vermont winter; also Mrs. John Spargo of 
Bennington, Mrs. James A. Merrill of Rutland, 
both of whom have shouldered big county 
responsibilities, and Dr. Marion Horton of 
Windsor, who as county chairman paralleled in 
her efficient work for suffrage the excellent 
record she has made in Red Cross activities. 


HUS did Vermont score a new point. The 
T winning of presidential suffrage not only 
means a step toward full enfranchisement for the 
women of the state; it not only provides an ob- 
ject lesson for the opponents of suffrage who, 
against their inclinations, or interests, or both, 
have seen democracy advance in spite of the 
determined efforts that have usually blocked re- 
forms; but the victory that has given Ver- 
mont the lead among New England states will 
act as an incentive, as encouragement to the 
neighboring states where the fight is still in 
progress. 

Here’s hoping that Maine, New Hampshire, 
Connecticut and Massachusetts may follow suit! 
5 Justina L. WItson. 


Important Ruling 
TTORNEY-GENERAL CURETON, of 
Texas, has handed down an opinion in 

which he holds that the women voters of the 
state will not have to register again this year in 
addition to paying their poll taxes for the 
year. The attorney-general holds that it was 
evidently not the intention of the Legislature 
to require a registration of the women voters 
this year. It is held that the payment of 
the poll tax and the procuring of a receipt is 
a form of registration. This ruling clears up 
what has been regarded in some sources as a 
conflict in the provisions of the legislative act 
granting primary suffrage to the women of the 


state. 


Ohio State Convention 
HE Thirty-third Convention of the Ohio 
Woman Suffrage Association will be held 
in Columbus, February 26 and 27, at the Hotel 
Deshler. 

At the Convention officers will be elected, also 
the state delegates to the National Convention 
to be held in St. Louis, in March. Reports will 
be received from standing committees on fi- 
nance, literature, enrollment, organization. The 
political committee will report and make recom- 
mendations for the future. 


Nemesis! 

Y order of the Nebraska court the anti- 
B suffragists, together with the state, must 
pay the costs of the long legal battle which 
was waged against the suffragists of the state 
and which ended on January 25 in a glorious 
victory for the suffragists. The costs of the 
suit will approximate $5,000. Included in this 
cost is the pay for the court stenographer 
whose task it was to write out the technical 
objections which the lawyers for the antis in- 
sisted must be taken down. 

Full citizenship is a qualification for vot- 
ing in Nebraska since the abolishing of 
the alien law which permitted aliens to vote on 
six months’ residence in the state. This im- 
portant amendment to the state constitution 
was adopted by the voters at the last election. 


Maine Politicians for Suffrage 


< gergens endorsing woman suffrage 


were received recently by the Maine 


Woman Suffrage Association from tour of the 
State’s delegation in Congress—U. S. Senator 


‘Bert M. Fernald and Congressmen John A. 


Peters, Wallace H. White, Jr., and Ira G. 
Hersey. The telegrams were called to the at- 


tention of the legislature. 
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McCutcheon’s 


Beautiful 
New Embroideries 


4 
E are showing an extensive collection of the 
finest Embroideries obtainable. Many of the 
styles have been made expressly for us in the widths 
and makes now greatly in demand and difficult to 
procure. 


Embroideries for Undergarments — Beautiful 
embroidered Solid Dots and English Eyelet Madeira 
effects on Long Cloth in complete sets of Edgings 
and Insertions. 


Plain and Embroidered Swiss and Nainsook Ribbon 
Beadings, Edgings and Insertions on Soft English 
Nainsook. 


James McCutcheon & Company 


The Greatest Treasure House of Linens in America 


Fifth Avenue, 34th & 33d Sts., New York 
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Organdie Embroidery $3.75 yard. 
Sketch shows how effectively this = 
material can be made into neckweer. = 


Embroideries for Neckwear — Exclusive 
patterns daintily embroidered on Organdie 
and Batiste, in White and Ecru, especially 
adapted for Neck fixings. Organdie, $1.50 
to 3.75; Batiste $2.50 to 4.25; Ecru Batiste 
Allovers, dainty designs, $1.75 and 2.00. 
Embroideries for Children’s Apparel— 
Hand-finished Embroidered Scallops in 
lengths of 4% yards, $1.75 per length. 
Special values — Hand embroidered scal- 
loped Nainsook, extra quality, five inches 
wide, 50c per yard. 
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MAIL ORDER SERVICE 
Any of the merchandise described or illustrated above 
may be ordered with complete satisfaction 
through our Mail Order Service 
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FEBRUARY SALE 


ORIENTAL RUGS 
Greatly Reduced 


One of the finest collections we have ever assembled at prices which, because of the 
increasing scarcity of all Oriental floor coverings, present an opportunity to pur- 








Persian Mahal Rugs,—room sizes...... 
Persian Rugs in extra fine weaves; large room sizes 


Chinese Rugs .......... 
Small and Medium Size Rugs 


cs 5S ere Derma 


chase rugs of guaranteed qualities at unusual savings. 


IN ADDITION 
Royal Wilton Rugs 





....formerly 200.00 to 
eceeeaens 350.00 to 750.00 
formerly 425.00 to 900.00 

formerly 195.00 to 450.00. .145.00 to 345.00 
15.00, 25.00, 37.50,- 55.00 


Be ashy ober ats regularly 82.50 


75.00. .147.00 to 295.00 














Indiana’s Suffrage Record 


UFFRAGE made a clean 
Indiana Legislature this year. 


sweep in the 
The presi- 
dential suffrage bill, the full suffrage bill and 
the resolution memorializing the United States 
Senate to vote for the Federal Suffrage Amend- 
ment, all passed either unanimously or with 
few dissenting votes. 

On February 6, Governor Goodrich affixed 
his signature to the presidential suffrage bill 
and thus completed the process necessary to 
give the women of Indiana the right to vote 
for presidential electors in 1920. This was the 
second bill to receive the governor’s signature 


during the session, the first document to be 


signed by the governor being the resolution 
urging the Senate to vote for the Federal Suf- 
frage Amendment. The pen used in signing 
the documents was presented to the Woman’s 
Franchise League. 

On February 10 the House of Representa- 
tives by a vote of 91 to 0, passed the Beards- 
ley joint resolution to amend the state consti- 
tution to grant suffrage to women, making 


citizenship a basis for the franchise for both 


The bill passed the Senate 
without a dissenting vote on January 31. It 


men and women. 


is necessary for the full suffrage bill to pass 
the next Legislature before it can go to the 
governor for signature. 


“T am more pleased with the fact that the 
full suffrage bill was passed unanimously, that 
both parties united behind this great electoral 
reform, than with any other developments of 
Richard 


E. Edwards, president of the Woman’s Fran- 


our suffrage campaign,” said Mrs. 


chise League. ‘‘ We have had support and help 
from practically every man of political prom- 
inence in the state. It argues well for the suc- 
cess of the measure in the next Legislature.” 
With the passage of the Beardsley amend- 
~ment by the House last week, the legislative 
program of the Woman’s Franchise League, as 
outlined for this year, was completed and the 
the State 


legislative headquarters at House 


closed. The legislative committee presented 


each member of the Legislature with a little 


card from the Franchise League expressing 
the thanks and appreciation of the women of 
Indiana for the advancement of the suffrage 
measures. The legislators especially responsi- 
ble for pushing the suffrage-measures were 
Representatives Johnson, Kimmel and Milten- 
barger, and Senators Broan, Ratts, Beardsley, 
Van Auken, English, McKinley and Alldredge. 

Miss Betsy Edwards, legislative chairman, 
Mrs. E. A. Gould, Mrs. Ed- 


wards, and her official staff, will continue to 


vice-chairman, 


keep in close touch with legislative matters, es- 
pecially those bills on registration or election 
which may affect the suffrage for women. 


What Satisfies Mrs. Edwards 


} HIS story is told on Mrs. Edwards, the 
i famous suffrage leader of Indiana, by one 
of her colleagues: 

“Mrs. 


apolis last week, looking dragged out and dis- 


Edward came home from Indian- 


I asked her what luck she had had. 
Then I 


And she replied: 


couraged. 
She answered: ‘“ ‘Oh, fair.’” said: 
“Didn’t your bill pass?” 

“* Oh, yes—90 to 3.’ 

“Well, isn’t that an enormous majority? 

“*Wreell, yes.’ 

“Well, what’s the matter then, why aren't 
you satisfied? 

“* Because those three got away from us.’ 
Then her face brightened and she added: 

“* However, one of them is sorry and prom- 
ised to vote right on the other suffrage bill next 
week, and I have hopes of the other two.’” 


No Less Humiliating 

“Women are taxed without representation, 
governed without their consent, tried, convicted 
and punished without a jury of their peers. Is 
all this tyranny any less humiliating and de- 
grading. to women under our Democratic- 
Republican government today than it was to 
men under their aristocratic-monarchial govern- 
ment one hundred years ago?” 


Susan B. ANTHONY. 
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transact their banking business at a 
place where woman’s banking problems 
are appreciated and understood. 


Miss V. D. H. Furman, in charge of 
our Woman’s Department, will be glad 
te talk with you. 
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Ready to Wear 


White from $4.50 
Colored from $4.00 


Also Made to Order 


Send for catalog B. M. 
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Women in Industry 


Equal Opportunity 

HE women of Great Britain are promised 
T equal pay for equal work and other safe- 
guards by Premier Lloyd George in his an- 
swer to the memorjal presented by the British 
Women’s Industrial League, according to re- 
ports from London. Not only will the oppor- 
tunities opened to women during the war be 
continued, but the door will remain open for 
the fullest possible advancement of women in 
all lines, the Premier promises. 

The Premier’s promise is contained in a let- 
ter written to Lady Rhondda, and he declares 
that “It will be my care to see that in all these 
industries no discrimination shall be made 
against the employment of women in any suit- 
able occupation. 

“In regard to the payment of women work- 
ers, I am a supporter of the principle of equal 
pay for equal output, To permit women to 
be the catspaw for reducing the level of wages 
is unthinkable. It is not desired by enlightened 
employers, to whom good production and uni- 
form wages are desirable; cutting of wages, 
with its consequent instability, is not at any 
time either in their interest or in that of the 
nation. 

“Tt is scarcely fair to say that women arc 
not being consulted on important questions of 
reconstruction. More in this direction might 
be done and shall be done, but they are already 
represented in the women’s employment com- 
mittee of the Ministry of Reconstruction. 

“Your meinorial raises the question of train- 
ing and educational facilities, and to this I can 
unhesitatingly reply that steps shall be taken 
to insure for women the opportunities that they 
seek in our schools and universities to fit them 
for the trades and professions in which they 


can suitably engage.” 


Clerical Occupations 

HE great increase in the number of women 
bigest ls in Great Britain during the war 
is indicated by the final report of the British 
Civil War Workers’ Committee. Not including 
the munition industries, 878,000 women found 
employment as substitutes for men workers, ac- 
cording to the official report. The principal 
spheres in which women workers substituted 
for the men are: Commerce, 354,000; civil 
service, 99,500; transport, 78,000; postoffice. 
59,500; clerks and similar employments, 57,000; 
finance and banking, 63,000; and non-govern- 
ment industries, 89,000. 

Citing the fact that the whole question of the 
future position of women in clerical and com- 
mercial occupations is one of great importance 
as well as great difficulty, the report recom- 
mends that the Ministry of Harbor should be 
asked to set up, in connection with the Labor 


Resettlement Committee, a committee to con 
sider and advise on this particular problem. 


To Regulate Hours 

NINE-HOUR day for elevator girls is th« 
A provision of a bill introduced by Mrs. Ida 
B. Sammis in the New York Assembly, and i1 
the Senate by Senator Pitcher. Night work i: 
prohibited in the provisions of the bill an 
girls under eighteen are not to be employed 
at any time. The measure also provides fo: 
seats in elevators. 


On Governing Board 
THEL E. TULLOCH of San Diego, Cal., 
enjoys the distinction of being the first 
woman to be made a member of the govern- 
ing board of the National Federation of Post 
Office Employees. She was elected fifth vice- 
president of the organization, having 
served as a district organizer for the federa- 
She is a clerk in the San Diego post 


after 


tion. 
office. 


To Protect Children 

HE stamp of legitimacy will be placed on 
T al! illegitimate children whose fathers 
caz: Le identified in a legal way, if a bill to 
i. effect, introduced by Assemblyman Mary 
Lilly in the New York Legislature, is passed 
by that body. The bill provides that a child 
shall bear the name of its father and have the 
same rights in law as a child born in wedlock. 
It is the belief of Mrs. Lilly that such a law 
would reduce the number of illegitimate chil- 
dren by compelling men to acknowledge their 


responsibility. 


15,000 Strong 
HE WOMEN’S TRADE UNION 
LEAGUE of Philadelphia, with a mem- 
bership of 15,000, has declared itself unquali- 
favor of the Federal Suffrage 
Amendment. The attitude of the organization 


was made known in the following appeal made 


fiedly in 


by telegram to Senator Penrose: 

“The Women’s Trade Union League of Phil- 
adelphia, comprising 15,000 
and women, who stand committed to woman 
suffrage, voted at its meeting to demand that 


organized men 


you as_ their representative vote ‘ves’ on the 
Suffrage Amendment when it comes up for 


vote in the Senate.” 


Shorter Hours 
ILLS to provide shorter working hours 
fot women and children now pending be- 
fore the Massachusetts Legislature @re re- 
ceiving the attention of the suffragists. The 
bills provide for a 48-hour week, 9-hour max- 
imum day for women and minors. House- 
hold workers, private stenographers, trained 
are not in- 


nurses or agricultural workers 


cluded in the bills. 
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A Suffrage Parable 

WILL open my Mouthin a Parable: Behold 
IT in the year 1918 a certain ‘man—Uncle Sam 
—went forth to sow the seeds of DEMOC- 
RACY. And it came to pass that he loaded up 
a Ship (the AMERICA) full to the gunwales 
of FREEDOM’S Seeds. And he started the 
Ship for far distant lands across the seas, where 
the Peoples had great need of it. Thereupon 
arose the murmurings of many voices, as 27,000,- 
000 women—nieces of Uncle Sam—hastened 
after the Ship. These damsels were exceeding 
wroth, and forthwith they stated their griev- 
ances: 

“ Hark ye, Uncle Sam, why dost thou not 
give to us that portion of thy DEMOCRATIC 
Substance that falleth to us? Lo, these many 
years have we served Thee; in Peace and ii 
War; in Health and in Sickness; in Harvest 
Times and Fallow Seasons. Have we not sold 
thy Liberty Bonds upon the street corners, and 
proclaimed thy War Savings Stamps from the 
Housetops? And never have we transgressed a 
Commandment of Thine. And yet Thou givest 
no Political Freedom to us, that we may 
celebrate True Citizenship. Have Thy Seeds of 
DEMOCRACY been sown among Thorns? Are 
they dead seeds? Have the Cares of the World 
and the Deceitfulness of Politics and the Lusts 
of other things entered in and choked true 
Freedom?” 

And Uncle Sam hearkened unto these women, 
for he knew their words were true and their 
requests were just. And straightway he entered 
into his Ship and forthwith commanded the 


Captain (Woodrow Wilson) to give these 
Handmaidens of DEMOCRACY their fuil 
share. And Captain Wilson did as he was 
bidden. 


Behold the sailors on the lower deck of the 
America (known as Congressmen) at once be- 
stowed upon these anxious women their due of 
DEMOCRACY, of which they had for a long 
season been deprived. But lo, among the sailors 
on the upper deck (called the Senate) arose a 
babble of voices. Thereupon 63 of these Sena- 
torial Sailors prepared forthwith to give these 
women of their precious Cargo of Liberty which 
was their due. But, alack!—there were 33 
Senatorial Sailors who knew not True DE- 
MOCRACY, nor regarded FREEDOM. They 
protested and refused to obey Captain Wilson’s 
orders. As a result of their mutinous conduct 
indignant utterances were heard throughout the 
Ship America. 

Forthwith it came to pass that John Bull and 
Mrs. Canada—of neighboring lands—offered 
sympathy to Uncle Sam, saying: “ We learn with 
sorrow that Thy Senatorial Sailors refuse 
LIBERTY to the Women of their own Land, 
even when they are willing to send Freedom 
abroad. Why practice they not what they 
preach? Perchance they know not that DE- 
MOCRACY (like charity) beginneth at Home. 


But, Samuel, let not thy Heart be troubled, for 
LIBERTY which was lost in thy Republic is 
found in our own Monarchies. Yea, verily. 
For know ye that we have bestowed upon our 
females of Great Britain and Canada full DE- 
MOCRACY. So when these things have come 
to pass, thy slothful Senatorial Sailors will 
know that LIBERTY — EQUALITY — FR4A- 
TERNITY are nigh, even at the door.” 

And Uncle Sam spake, saying, “DEMOC- 
RACY has been sown upon good ground in 
America, and shall yet bear Fruit, 30 Fold, and 
60 Fold, and 100 Fold, giving Political Liberty 
to its people—men and women; for I say unto 
you Monarchies, there is more Joy over one 
woman’s winning her own enfranchisemenit than 
over ninety and nine who have secured it with- 
out effort.” 

And finally it came to pass that Uncle Sam 
rebuked these 2? mutinous Senatorial Sailors 
and had them cast into the SEA of Oblivion, 
and the Place thereof knew more. 
Selah. 


them no 


Litt1an A. RUSLING. 


St. Petersburg, Fla. 


What About 1917? 


F you were trying to illustrate the growth 
I of a measure, a sentiment, a party, year 
by year, you would feel in conscience bound 
to take the record year by year, wouldn’t you? 
What then must you think of the table com- 
piled by the anti-suffragists and recently and 
publicly submitted to show the growth of So- 
cialism from 1916 to 1918. 

We repeat it here: 

NEW YORK CITY VOTI 
(With woucn voting) Per 


u 








1916 Decrease. Increase. Cent. 

Republicans... 303,057 293,516 (9,541 Loss) 3 
Democrats 

(Tam.).... 321,510 559,278 237,768 74 

Socialists.... 27,173 86,427 59,254 220 

Whole Vote.. 652,740 939,221 286,481 44 

TOTAL NEW YORK STATE VOTE 
Increase 
, 1918. ~ Per 

1916. (With women voting) Cent. 

Republicans.. 835,820 956,034 120,214 14 

Democrats... 686,862 1,009,936 323,074 48 

Socialists.... 52,560 21,705 69,265 133 


This is by way of making the point that with 
women voting the Socialist vote has leaped 
forward 220%, from 1916 to 1918. 

But what is the matter with 1917? Why 
leave it out? 

This is why: 

There was an unprecedented increase in the 
Socialist vote in 1917, men only voting. 

If you compare 1917 with 1918 you find that 
the Socialist vote did not gain. On the con- 
trary, it fell off 42,000 in the first year that 
women voted in New York. It fell from 165,- 
650 to 123,071. 

But do facts matter to the anti-suffrage 
statisticians ? , 

Not at all. They wanted to prove that the 
woman vote increased the Socialist vote. So 
they proved it—not by facts, by suppressing 


. 


facts. 

















Investments 


For Women 


We offer Mortgages on im- 
proved City real estate in 
amounts of $1,000 and up- 
wards, averaging less than 
40% of our appraisal, yielding 
purchasers 514%. 

List of offerings, together 
with illustrated booklet W 
showing character of loans, 
will be sent upon request. 


UNITED STATES 
MORTGAGE & TRUST 
COMPANY 


Capital and Surplus $6,000,000 
MAIN OFFICE: 


55 Cedar Street 
BRANCHES: 
Broadway Madison Ave. 125th St. 
at 73rd St. at 75th St. at 8th Ave. 


























The Heath Corset Co. 


INC. 
Established 1900 


425 Fifth Avenue 
Telephone: Murray Hill 4996 


Heather Blossom No. 2 


The special features of this corset 
are: 


Abdominal Hip Reducer 
Long Graceful Lines 


Double straps of elastic 
keeps abdomen flat at all 
times and reduces the hips. 
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HOTEL McALPIN 


Broadway at 34th Street, New York 


An Entire Floor Reserved 
Exclusively tor Women 


Hostess and Chaperon in Charge 
Shopping Guides Available 
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The Hotel Patterson 


58 West 47th St. New York 
Between Fifth and Sixth Avenues 
Elegance Exclusiveness 
Room with Bath......... $2.50 and up 


Double Room with Bath.. 3.50 and up 
Parlor, Bedroom and Bath....$5 to $7 


Dining Room a la carte, serving the highest 
grade foods at moderate prices. 




















Government Decorations 

EGISLATION empowering the President 
§ to bestow government decorations upon 
women who served their country with distinc- 
tion during the war is proposed by Senator 
William M. Calder of New York. The New 
York Senator is quoted as saying that as soon 
as the law can be determined on the question, 
he will present a bill providing for the recog- 
nition of women war workers. Senator Cham- 
berlain, Chairman of Committee on Military 
Affairs, and other prominent Senate and House 
members are said to be heartily in accord with 
such a law as proposed by Senator Calder. 
Secretary Baker, while not committing himself 
on the subject, is said to favor such a plan, 
and it is not believed that any difficulty will 
be encountered in obtaining the passage of the 
bill. 

“T am not exactly sure as to the best way 
of meeting the very general and very just de- 
mand that women who have made such sac- 
rifices and who did such heroic work during 
the war receive such recognition from their 
government as their conduct entitles them to,” 
said Senator Calder in discussing the matter. 
“Just what the Commander-in-Chief 
has now in relation to this matter I do not 
know, but I am having the law looked up and 
when this is done will be in a position to sug- 
gest the nature and scope of the legislation 


powers 


needed.” 

Representative Griffin of New York, a strong 
supporter of the Calder plan, had the follow- 
ing to say about the extension of this honor 
to women: “ We have no titles to bestgw upon 
our heroic women, but we can give them the 


decoration which their courage and self sacri- 
fice have earned for them. In Great Britain 
many women have been decorated, and I am 
sure our Allies in this war will never say that 
the American woman, in courage, devotion and 
patriotism, is inferior to any woman on earth.” 
In this connection it was said that in France 
one woman has been awarded a place in the 
Legion of Honor, and that Italian women have 
been awarded titles which heretofore have been 
reserved wholly for men who have performed 
deeds of valor on the battle front. 
Representative Smith of Buffalo is quoted 
as in favor of a bill empowering the President 
to confer the Distinguished Service Cross upon 
those women who have rendered their country 
distinguished service during the war, provided 
the President does not already have this power. 


An Honor Belated 


RANCE has awarded to a woman nomina- 
F tion to the Knighthood of the Legion of 
Honor, which was won forty-eight years ago. 
The nomination says: 

“Mrs. Gustave Erhardt for exceptional ser- 
vices in the siege of Strassburg. She con- 
ducted at the peril of her life on September 17, 
1870, through the German lines Prefect Bashrin 
from Bischwiller to Schiltigheim, whence he 
was able to reach Strassburg, which was in- 


vested.” 


Mobilize for Reconstruction 

HE women of St. Louis are to be mob- 
T ilized for reconstruction, war relief and 
civic welfare work, under the auspices of the 
St. Louis Civic Welfare 
was organized recently by the welfare sec- 
tion of the Mayor’s Reconstruction Commit- 
tee. Mrs. Lon O. Hocker, chairman of the 
welfare section of the Mayor’s Committee, is the 


Association which 


president of the association. 

The main features of the program outlined 
by the association are co-operation with Gov- 
ernment in finding employment for returned 


soldiers, welcoming returning soldiers, estab- 
o 


HOTEL LE MARQUIS 


12 East 31st Street, New York 
(Four Doors trom Fifth Avenue) 
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Combines every convenience and home comfort, and | 
commends itself to people of refinement wishing to live 
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alone. 
Room and bath $4.00 per day with meals, or $2.50 per 
day without meals | 
Tilustrated Booklet giadiy sent upon request. 
D. 4. & W. J. KNOTT. 
JOHN P. TOLSON, Manager. 
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lishing community centers, a child labor pro 


gram, a campaign of education and enlight 
ment in connection with the social hygiene 
problem. 

Mrs. George Gellhorn, of the Missouri Sui 
frage League, is a vice-president of the organ- 
ization. 

War Decorations 
HE Belgian Minister has presented th 
T Order of Queen Elizabeth to 37 womer 
war workers of Japan. Among those receiv 
ing this decoration were three Japanese prin 


cesses and five American women. 
Old Spanish Traditions 


ECAUSE of 
Mexico, the 


New 
Western 


economic conditions 


one remaining 


state which has not enfranchised its women, 
is not concerned in finding a solution for the 
women workers problem, according to the re 
port of the Federal director of labor. Re 
ports from the employment service bureaus 
of the state in the period before the signing 
of the armistice shows that in an average 
week there were twenty-seven applications on 
the part of women for work, and but five calls 
for women workers. Since the end of the 
war, the reports show, eleven applications for 
work were made in one week, while twenty- 
five calls were made for women workers. 
“Women have not been placed on state ad- 
visory boards and community labor boards be- 
cause they would have no work to do,” says 
the Federal “ This 
state has not placed women in industry. Old 


Spanish traditions still held are to the effect 


director in his report. 


that a woman’s place is in the home.” 
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The Delay Explained 


lo THE Epitor oF THE WOMAN CITIZEN: 


LLOW me to point out that the para- 
A graph in THE WoMAN CitTIzeEN of De- 
cember 21, comparing the delay in the issue of 
the return of the general election in this coun- 
try unfavorably with the time required for a 
similar return in “the cow counties of Okla- 
homa,” is based on a misapprehension of the 
lacts. 

The delay in the case of Great Britain was 


caused by the necessity of waiting until the 
votes of soldiers absent on duty had been re 
ceived. Many of the men were in far distant 


places, Mesopotamia, Palestine, the Murman 
coast, etc. 

The provision for recording these votes of 
sailors and soldiers was one of the novelties 
introduced by the Representation of the People 
\ct, 1918. But waiting 


or these all the returns could easily have been 


for the necessity of 
published immediately after the day of the 
election. 
MILLICENT GARRETT FAWCETT 
London, England. 
[It was by way of indicating a parallel in the 


with which American women 
iwaited news from the two elections that the 
There 


were perfectly legitimate reasons for delay in 
hard to 


impatience 


comparison above quoted was made. 


hoth cases, but in both delay was 


bear. Ep. | 


Some Salient Points 


To THE Epitor OF THE WOMAN CITIZEN: 

FEEL it is my honorable duty to you, and 
I to my race, to thank you for publishing 
the article of November 16th, commenting on 
Senator John Sharp Williams's statement on the 
floor of the United States Senate, expressing 
his attitude on Negro women and the franchise 
in the South, and I also want to thank you for 
the high tribute paid to the mothers and wives 
of Negro soldiers left behind to do their bit, 

I am absolutely in accord with woman suf- 
frage. But in my judgment it is mere folly not 
to face the issue and recognize the actual facts. 
If the Negro women of America have proved 
themselves worthy of the right to vote under the 
government in which they live, prepare them for 
it. In each Congressional district there should 
be a committee appointed, and the chairman of 
that committee should send an appropriate per- 
son to each county in each district to give lec- 


tures on political science. That would give a 








civic education to each Negro woman who is 
eligible to vote. 

There are a number of Senators and Repre- 
sentatives who were elected on the errors and 
blunders made during the reconstruction period 
by Negro men, it having often been charged 
that large sums of money were appropriated to 
build bridges across creeks which had been dry 
over three years, and that silver cuspidors and 
gold tassels for curtains and draperies were 
voted for. These antiquated stories have been 


the southern politician’s most advantageous 


material. But the way to avoid this political 
calamity, when woman suffrage is in its infancy, 
is to prepare the Negro woman so that when the 
political responsibility is given her she will have 
been prepared to meet it. In the South, where 
the masses of Negroes are, especially in the 
rural districts, the sessions of schools which are 
supported by the government never exceed six 
months annually. Seventy per cent of the col- 
ored girls discontinue school after they have 
completed their eighth grade course. Fifty per 
cent of colored schools in rural districts haven't 
been in existence over thirty years. So in order 
to promote the high ideals of woman suffrage. 
recognize these points. 
Wituiam C. Rem 


Fast Hampton, L. I. 


Personal 


Mrs. Jenks Goes to Armenia 


RS. BARTON P. JENKS of Provi- 
M dence, formerly president of the Rhode 
Island Equal Suffrage Association, and promi 
nent in social and philanthropic circles, sailed 
recently for Armenia as a member of the 
Unit sent by the Administrative Department of 
the Armenian and Syrian Relief Commission. 
The Unit goes under the protection of the 
United States Government for the purpose of 
rehabilitating stricken Armenia. 

“We are going back to the oldest Christian 
nation of the world to save it from extermi- 
nation by starvation,” said Mrs. Jenks in a re 
cent press interview. 

“We are goigg to get back the hundreds of 
Armenian girls now in Turkish harems and 
the hundreds of children between the ages of 
five and fourteen whom the Turks stole from 
the Armenians and took into their country as 
slaves under Moslem rule. 

“We are going to build orphanages as homes 
for these children and establish schools where 
they may be educated. 

“We are also going to build homes and get 


the Armenian refugees back to the land.” 





| Individual Knitters 
and Crocheters 


Women who can do extra fine and individ- 


ual hand knitting and crocheting at home. 


We can use the total output of 15 such 
women for our Infants’ Dept. 


You are invited to call with your own 
samples and prices and see Miss Edwards 
of our Infants’ Dept. any day before 11 
a. m.—4th floor —steady work all the 
year ’round. 


Best & Co. 


Lilliputian Bazaar 
5th Ave. at 35th St. 
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SUAASAADAN ULE ES 


Are you SELF SUPPORTING? 
Why not provide for a 


PERMANENT LIFE INCOME 
of $50 or $100 per month 
Particulars by addressing 
MISS LEWIS 


500 Fifth Avenue . New York 
Telephone: Vanderbilt 4687 


















































JUST TRY THEM, THAT’S ALL 
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are made in filet and drawn work. 


731 Lexington Avenue. Tel., Plaza 2869 











Women on Committee 
HREE women have been named members 
T of the Roosevelt Permanent Memorial 
National Committee, the organization of which 
was announced on February 2 by Mr. Will H. 
National 


women members of the or 


Hays, chairman of the Republican 
Committee. The 
ganization, which includes the names of many 
noted persons, are Mrs. Whitelaw Reid of New 


York City, Miss Harriett E. Vittum, of Chi 


cago, and Mrs. Mary A. Gibson of California 
The committee has already opened offices 


New York City. 
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‘Educational 





DURYEA 


47 West 72d Street 


TUITION IN AESTHETIC, INTERPRETIVE 
AND MODERN SOCIAL DANCING 





NE W Y OR K _ Two Private Ballrooms for rental for exclusive Social Functions 








NEW YORK COLLEGE 


OF MUSIC " 
128-130 East 58th St., N. ¥. ©. 









A High School of Music for earnest students; « 
all branches taught by eminent instructors ()! 
from beginning to highest perfection. Instruc- « 
tion individual. All class instruction in Har- ¢ 
mony, etc., and attendance on Lectures and 
Concerts free to students. Piano Dept., Aug. { 
Fraemcke, Dean; Vocal Dept., Carl Hein; 
Theory, Rubin Goldmark; Public School Music, f 


Dr. Frank R. Rix. « 
Terms Moderate. Send for Catalogue ¢ 
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A Boarding and 


aul Institute 
Day School for Giris 


2107 8 Street, N. W.. 
Washington, D.C. 









High School and Coilege Preparato ome. 
Two Years of College Work. 8 Cou 
The Arts, Journalis Short tg, a Writing, 


Training, t.. 7. "Bar. 


en Law. 

Mrs. Nanette B. Paul, LL.B., rae, 

Author Sn “ Paul’s Parliamentary Law’ 
and ‘ e Heart of Blackstone wil 
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MERAS’ STERN SCHOOL 


LANGUAGES 


961 Madison Ave. Rhinelander 3287 
ee 





Millions of Illiterates 


HE last 
Interior brings down and gives startling 


report of the Secretary of the 


liveliness to Census Bureau figures. The census 
of 1910 showed five miilion and a half illiter- 
ates, of whom more than four and a half mil- 


lion number 


were twenty years or over—a 
to the total population of California, 
Idaho, Wyom- 
Nevada, New 


The Secretary points 


equal 
Washington, Montana, 
Utah, 


and ‘Delaware. 


Oregon, 


ing, Colorado, Arizona, 


Mexico, 


out how these conditions were actually re- 


flected in the draft. 


“It would seem to be almost axiomatic that 


cannot make a good soldier 


In the first draft between 


an illiterate man 
in modern warfare. 
30,000 and 40,000 illiterates were brought into 
the Army, and approximately as many near 
illiterates. 

“ They 


“They cannot read their orders posted daily 


cannot sign their names. 
on bulletin boards in camp. 

‘They cannot read their manual of arms. 

“ They cannot read their letters or write home. 

“They cannot understand the signals or fol- 
low the Signal Corps in time of battle. 

“There are 700,000 men who cannot read or 
be drafted within our Army 
Training 


write who may 


within the next week or two. 


camps for soldiers are not equipped for school 
work, and the burden of teaching men to read 
the simplest English should not be cast upon 


the officers or others in camps. We should 


give some education to all our men before they 
enter the Army.” 


Slow to Admit Women 
O F ninety medical colleges in America sixty 
admit 


American Medical Association, in its recent edu- 
Medical 


School, which opened its doors forty years ago, 


women, says the Journal of the 


cational issue. Michigan University 


was one of the pioneers. 


Minimum Wage for Teachers 


MINIMUM wage for city teachers is on 
l \ remedy suggested by 


New 


the shortage of teachers in the public schools. 


the Federation of 


Teachers’ Associations of York to meet 

According to the report of this body made 
before the officials of the Department of Edu 
1,000 classes in New York 


teachers and the 


cation, more than 


public schools are without 
number of new teachers available from the train- 
ing schools will not provide for half of next 


year’s shortage. It was stated that hundreds 
of teachers had left their positions to do war 
work. 


make 


positions. 


The larger salaries paid in this work 


them reluctant to return to their former 


Education and Reconstruction 


greatest factors in re-con- 


ie , of the greates 
struction is education,” said Hon. Dr 


Cody, Minister of Education for Ontario, when 
addressing the City of Ottawa Teachers’ Insti- 


tute at a recent conference. “And people are 
turning to the schools from practically every 
walk of life in order to remedy the condition 
left by 


straining to assist vitally in the great problems 


a state of war. And the school has been 


which now face us as a nation. 


“Women have won the right to share in de 
termining the policy of this land by their sacri- 
fice during the war, and remember when you 
exercise your franchise, that in the long run you 
will get the kind of government that you de- 
sire. There is one sphere in the government 
in which women can be of great value, and that 





It is to be hoped that many 


is in education. 
women will find places on school boards and 


boards of education, and thus serve their re 


spective communities.” 


Vermont’s School Fund 


Vermont's school fund has now 


reached a total of $1,364,027.02, according to the 


permanent 
treasurer’s report. The interest on the amount 
expended toward helping 
state through the« 


invested is annually 


to educate the youth of the 


public schools. 


Voice of the People 
Farmer’s Institute of Summit County, 


T HE F 
Ohio, 


meeting at North Springfield, 


passed a resolution at its recent 
urging Senators 
Harding and Pomerene to vote for the Federal 
Suffrage Amendment. 


HE resolution memorializing Congress to 
T vote for the Federal 
was passed unanimously by the Nevada Legis 
lature was presented hy Sadi 
Hurst. It had the support of the W. C. T. U 
The Woman Women’s 


League. 


Amendment, which 


Assemblywoman 
Citizen Club and the 


Civic 


iy E Wisconsin State Grange, in annual ses 
sion at Oshkosh in January, adopted reso- 


lutions urging the Senate to pass the Federal 
resolution 


Mrs. 


Wisconsin 


Suffrage Amendment. The was 


adopted following an address by Ben 


Hooper, first vice-president of the 


Suffrage Association and an active 


Federal Suffrage 


Woman 


worker for the Amendment. 


a meeting of the Board of Directors ol 


YT. ie ’ 
A the Woman's Municipal League on Wed- 


nesday, February 5, it was voted that the league 


endorse the resolutions concerning the treat- 


women under international law 
National 


Association, as 


ment of 
Woman's 
THE 


adopted by the American 


Suffrage published in 


WomMAN Citizen, February 1. 





Miss Heckrich’s Death 
HROUGH the of Miss Clara M. 
Heckrich, which occurred at Minneapolis 

in January, the suffrage 
worker. Miss Heckrich had served the Minne- 
sota Woman’s Suffrage Association as secretary 


for the past two years and she was active in 


death 


cause has lost a valiant 


all its avenues of work. 
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The Last Word About the War 


And How Colonel Sibley Was Helped to Write It 


SCENE: (Army and Navy Club, New York, where Commander Ellsworth, 
U.S. N., and Captain Trowbridge, U. S. A., are having a conference and an after- 
dinner cigar in the Club Library and are joined by Colonel Sibley, U. S. A., retired) 


The Colonel: Well, comrades, I 
win! 

The Commander: Been fighting 
again, Colonel? Who says you're 
retired? 

Colonel: I was retired, but now 
I’m in action again or soon will be, 
and this time with the pen instead 
of the sword. 

Captain: How’s that? 

Colonel (Drawing closer to the 
table and glancing around): Well, 
comrades, I don’t mind telling you in 
confidencesthat I just signed up with 
the Editor-in-Chief of a big maga- 
zine (name censored for the present) 
to write a series of articles on the 
Great War. 

Commander: Tell us about it. 

Colonel: Well, it’s going to be a 
long campaign. The Editor, whom I 
have just left, wants an extended 
series of articles, to begin with an 
exhaustive survey of the causes 
which led up to the War. 

Captain: The causes? All of 
them? Well, you’ve sure got your 
work laid out for you. 

Commander: I should say you had. 


himself. He’s now concerned 
chiefly about what has happened up- 
to-date and the authority upon which 
my statements will be .based. The 
Editor’s a big gun in the business, 
you know, and his rivals will be get- 
ting his range if he exposes himself. 
He wants to secure a strategic posi- 
tion so that he can’t be _ success- 
fully attacked on anything he 
prints. 

Captain: Well, what did you 
suggest? 

Colonel: Tl tell you. While he 
was talking I was thinking and I 
finally told him that what he wanted 
as a reserve-force was some late 
general reference work of recognized 
reliability that he could fall back on. 
“That’s it,” he said, and then asked: 
“Which one?” 

Commander (Turning his head 
and glancing at a set of The New 
International Encyclopaedia in its 
special case): I’ll bet I can tell which 
one you named. 

Captain (Glancing at the set): 
Ours, of course. 

Colonel: You're both good guess- 


International and the Editor nodded 
his head and said: “ That’s the very 
work I had in mind, not only as an 
authority on the causes of the War 
and what has already happened, but 
when peace comes I hear the pub- 
lishers are to bring the war-volume 
down to date at once and are to 
send it to all subscribers in exchange 
for the war-volume now in their 
possession so they'll know the last 
word about the conflict.” 

Commander: Well, that settled it, 
I suppose. 

Colonel: Yes, I told the Editor 
that the selection of The New Inter- 
national as our authority sim- 
plified the problem and_ he 
added that it not only sim- / 
plified the articles, but rs 
solidified them and made 7 
them so _ authoritative Yo 


‘ 


that he would be w.c. 
able to follow out F ~ 
with safety his 7 DODD, 
plan to pub- f MEAD & 

sc $ > Inc., 
lish the series Ss Publishers 


a 449 Fourth Ave. 


of articles 
( P AS) 
in book Fh New York City 


Colonel: The Editor feels that way ers. Of course I named The New form. S22 
' > _ Send me tat 

The inference from the foregoing is plain. If THe NEw INTERNATIONAL fe garding the. See- 
is selected by an army officer and by a prominent editor as an authority Se sae Gaberuntions te 
on the Great War (and many editors and officers own it) the value 4S erclepatia with Getaiis 

f th k h bli £ , f x A of the present Special 
oO e work to the public for general reference goes without / Price, and with your 
saying. PA ~ —<—€ 
Find out how the work will serve you. Read the Coupon, /“¢° 
at right; then sign and send it in when our free Illustrated A» 

aw os incs cccviniesenadan<aKueka 


80-page Book will be sent, together with full information / 4 
about the present easy way to place THE New INTER- f 


NATIONAL in your library. 


Dodd, Mead & Company, Inc. 


NEW YORK 
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S the years go by your husband’s earn- 
ings may grow less, your children will 
all be married and gone, and you two 


will be left alone. That time should be the most cheerful 
of your life. And it will be if you have an income. 


It is so hard to save from day to day, and if you do save, suppose something 
should happen to your bank account or your investment? What would you do? What would your 
husband do? Would you have to pick up the burden of poverty at the time you would be least able 
to bear it? 


You need not. The Prudential can take care of you. It will give you a monthly income just as 
vour husband gets his income now. It will just give you an easier and better way of saving than you 
have ever had. 


The First of 
Every Month 


.: . 
te The First of 
+4 Every Month 


Pay . 






n, 
. 


he National Ray-Day 


Protect yourself and your children. Let the first of the month 
be Prudential Day for you, too. 


TOP 5 


See nearest Prudential Agent or Write 


The PRUDENTIAL 


srmenaTn or | INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


GIBRALTAR 


Incorporated under the Laws of the State of New Jersey 





FORREST F. DRYDEN, President HOME OFFICE, Newark, N. J. 





























